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In the second place, from the attention now given to fossils
as a key to the discrimination of rocks, the science of Palseon-
tology, or the study of ancient forms of life, first took root
in England. It is true that the researches of Cuvier among
the extinct mammals of the Paris basin, and his clear and
eloquent writings, as well as the labours of Brongniart, had
drawn the eyes of the world to the interest attaching to
fossil remains. These discoveries undoubtedly laid the foun-
dations of Palaeontology. They were not made, however,
until after Smith's views, unpublished indeed, but freely
communicated, had begun to spread in this country, and
until consequently the minds of geologists were in some
degree prepared for them by learning that a new meaning
and value had begun to be discernible in the remains of the
plants and animals imbedded in the rocks.

At the same time that this new development of geological
inquiry took place, certain other changes came about in
England. Foremost among these was the decay of Minera-
logy and Petrography, or Mineral ogical geology. Men found
such a great untrodden field opening out before them, that
they forsook the old and well-beaten paths of mineralogy.
Neglecting the study of minerals, they left off also that of
the mineralogical composition of rocks. For somewhere
about half a century these branches of geology remained
scarcely cultivated at all in this country, and only within
the last few years have some of our geologists wakened up
to the fact, that in this department of their science they
have been far outstripped by their brethren of the hammer
in Germany and in .France.

So strongly did the tide now set in towards stratigraphical
and palseontologieal pursuits, that another not less important terms as Primary, Transition, and Secondary.ith whose help he Soc. i. 56 (15th February 1828).woman, with solid acqxiirements, which few ladies at that time possessed.
